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disgusted, giving up the task as hopeless. The
greatest statesmen of the reign, Cardinal Dubois,
Fleury, Bernis and Choiseul, met with a unanimous
unpopularity; they had nothing but blame and
insult, their best plans were decried and distorted.
In the study of French politics between 1745 and
1774, one must be struck at finding such outstand-
ing figures, at seeing the same people in favour
year after year, and at witnessing a continuity
indispensable for the maintenance of order and the
welfare of the State,

Louis XV, often accused of frivolousness and
inconstancy, kept a relatively small number of
ministers at his side. When he dismissed members
from his councils it was in compliance with violent
reactions of public opinion, and as a punishment
for serious faults, rarely to satisfy the whims of
his household.

Most of the grievances formulated under Louis
XVI were already in existence in 1744; and they
complicated the task of government, -which had
not only to face foreign problems, and heart-
rending economic and financial difficulties, but
even to strive against the hostility of huge numbers
of its own citizens.

Against it was the Jansenist parliament eager to
limit royal power and to direct the country's
policy, and jealous of class privileges; the clergy,
many of whom had taken to the new ideas; the
nobility, retrograde, ambitious and undisciplined;
finally the bourgeoisie who applauded the reforms
of philosophers and writers whose vanity and